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ABSTRACT 



Under the 1996 federal welfare law/ Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families (TANF) , an unmarried minor parent with a child generally 
cannot receive federal welfare assistance unless she is living with her 
family or in some type of adult-supervised arrangement. Exemptions are 
available and states have flexibility in designing their policies and 
practices. This publication illustrates how various localities are 
implementing provisions of the law, highlights implementation issues of note, 
and identifies strategies used in various communities to provide 
adult-supervised living to minor parents in need of these supports. Nine 
urban communities provided information about their policies. Responses 
describe various case management models for minor parents living 
independently and illustrate issues related to coordination with the child 
welfare system. Two major issues affect local implementation of TANF rules 
related to minor parents. Most states and communities do not have adequate 
statistics to provide a better picture of the impact of the rule. In 
addition, there are varied perspectives about how big the issue really is. 
Some suggestions are made to strengthen the provision of TANF services. (SLD) 
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II. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Under the 1996 federal welfare law {Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families - TANF), an unmarried, 
minor parent with a child generally cannot receive 
federal welfare assistance unless she Is living with her 
family or In some type of adult<supervised arrange* 
ment; exemptions are available and states have enor- 
mous flexibility in designing their policies and prac- 
tices. 

To better understand the minor parent living arrange- 
ment policy choices made by states, the implications 
of those choices from the local perspective, and some 
solutions to the thorny issue of inadequate housing 
for minor mothers, this publication is issued as part of 
a series that addresses this range of topics. The series 
was developed with funding from The Annie E. Casey 
Foundation to the Center for the Assessment of Policy 
Development (CARD), who collaborated with the 
Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP) and the 
Social Policy Action Network (SPAN). Each organiza- 
tion has historically worked on projects related to 
minor parents. 

The resulting series of reports include: 

Seeking Supervision: State Poiicy Choices in 
impiementing the TANF Minor Teen Parent Living 
Arrangement Ruie [CLASP] 

Seeking Supervision: Locai impiementation of the 
TANF Minor Teen Parent Living Arrangement Ruie 
[CAPO] 

Seeking Supervision: Second Chance Homes and the 
TANF Minor Teen Parent Living Arrangement Ruie 
[SPAN] 

This publication. Seeking Supervision: Locai 
impiementation of the TANF Minor Teen Parent Living 
Arrangement Ru/e, illustrates how various localities 
are implementing these provisions of the law, high- 
lights implementation issues of note and identifies 
strategies used in various communities to provide 
adult-supervised living to minor parents in need of 
these supports. 



Localities participating in this project include: In 
California, Los Angeles and San Diego; in Colorado, 
Denver; the District of Columbia; in Michigan, Wayne 
(Detroit) and Genessee (Flint) Counties; in Minnesota, 
Hennepin County (Minneapolis); and in New Jersey, 
Burlington (Trenton) and Camden Counties. Within 
each community, CARD spoke with several informants 
that could provide differing perspectives on imple- 
mentation of the minor parent living arrangement 
rule. This generally included local welfare officials, 
child welfare officials (if appropriate) and providers of 
housing and residential services for minor parents 
and their children as well as providers that support 
teens in other ways beyond housing. In one state, we 
were able to conduct interviews with minor parents 
themselves. 

With each informant, CARD explored a myriad of 
issues relative to the implementation of this rule. 

Their opinions give some indication of the potential 
implications of policy choices made by states. 

This report summarizes major issues regarding: 

• strategies used by various communities to imple- 
ment intake, eligibility and determination functions 
associated with this rule as well as major implemen- 
tation issues of note; 

• various community approaches to providing adult- 
supervised living for minor parents who cannot live 
at home with a parent, guardian or with an adult rel- 
ative including group homes and apartment models; 

• case management models for minor parents living 
independently; and 

• issues related to coordination with the child welfare 
system . 

The report also provides thoughts — based on discus- 
sions with community informants — on the types of 
supports and assistance that communities may need 
to adequately implement this rule and to ensure that 
adult-supervised housing is not a barrier to the receipt 
of public assistance. 
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II. Executive Summary (continued) 



Local Implementation of the Rule and Associated 
Issues 

Prior to illustrating community experiences, it is 
important to highlight two major issues that affect 
local implementation of this rule: 

• most states and communities do not maintain sta- 
tistics that would provide a better picture of the 
impact of this rule. For instance, there is a lack of 
accessible Information on the number of minor par- 
ents applying for assistance before and after imple- 
mentation; denied assistance due to this require- 
ment; and who cannot live at home and must find 
alternative housing. As such, it is somewhat difficult 
to understand the nature of the problem and the full 
impact of the law. 

• there are various perspectives on how big of an 
issue this is. It is not unlikely to get different mes- 
sages from state and local welfare officials in any 
given state or from local welfare officials and pro- 
gram providers in any given community. For exam- 
ple, some believe that this issue is "not a problem" 
because teens can find someone to live with that 
meets the requirements of the law. However, CARD 
suggests, and many would agree that the housing 
they may find may be short-term attributing to the 
transiency of this population and such housing may 
not be well-suited for raising children. In addition, 
many suggest that this is not a big issue because 
the welfare minor parent population is so small. 
However, almost half of all poor children in this 
country under the age of six are born to an adoles- 
cent parent. The U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services' 1998 TANF Report to Congress 
makes the point that while minor parents do not 
make up a large percentage of the welfare caseload, 
they have longer periods of welfare dependency 
and can be the most difficult to serve. 




In light of these issues, there is another reason why 
states, communities and advocates must pay close 
attention to the implementation of this rule — the 
high incidence of sexual abuse among minor mothers. 
Research indicates that over 60% of the teen parent 
population has experienced sexual and/or physical 
abuse, often by a household member. Policies rela- 
tive to required living arrangements must take this 
into account. 

Getting young families on public assistance under the 
new welfare law generally includes a number of steps 
including intake and eligibility determination, explor- 
ing if there is a "good cause" for minor parents not to 
live with a parent, guardian or adult relative, and 
referring minor parents to adult-supervised living of 
some kind. There are, however, differences in the 
ways in which these functions are carried out across 
communities and major issues which warrant the 
attention of program and policy officials regarding 
implementation. Major issues of note include: 

• the lack of information on minor mothers and the 
impact of this rule. 

Communities often do not have accurate data on the 
number of minor mothers on TANF as well as the 
number of minor mothers who are in need of adult- 
supervised living. In adcLition, states/communities are 
not documenting what happens to teens who apply 
for assistance and are denied due to this rule. 

• the lack of understanding and awareness about the 
provision and its exemptions. 

For example, there is concern that minor mothers are 
not fully aware that there are exemptions to living 
with a parent, guardian or relative and that there may 
be residential programs in the community for which 
they are eligible. In addition, the non-profit provider 
system is not fully informed on this rule and associat- 
ed processes. As a result, they cannot adequately 
Inform young mothers on these Issues. 

• Inconsistency in implementation resulting from a 
lack of supports for, and the discretion of, individual 
staff. 
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II. Executive Summary (continued) 



TANF staff are taking on new responsibilities. State 
and local policy provides some guidance, however, 
staff have some discretion on many aspects of imple- 
mentation. For example, while the federal law allows 
for minor mothers to live with a parent, guardian or 
adult relative, some welfare staff may "emphasize" 
living in one arrangement over the other. Another 
area where there is discretion is determining when a 
referral to child welfare is necessary in the instances 
of what appears to be an "unsafe home". 

• system interface issues, i.e., how different parts of 
the system work together. 

In many communities, responsibilities for implemen- 
tation are shared among multiple partners (several 
divisions within welfare, between welfare and child 
welfare, etc.). We found that partners can approach 
the implementation of the rule in different ways and 
have different philosophies about what they do. 
Another example Is the lack of follow-up on referrals 
for minor mothers and their families at critical junc- 
tures of the process (i.e., referrals to counseling for re- 
united families; to case management or community 
supports for those denied assistance or who cannot 
comply, etc.) 

Local Strategies to Provide Adult-Supervised 
Living 

Adult-supervised, supportive living, as defined by the 
law, is one in which minor parents are required to 
learn parenting skills, budgeting and other skills to 
promote their long-term economic independence and 
the well-being of their children. This includes, the law 
states, "a second chance home, maternity home, or 
other appropriate adult-supervised supportive living 
arrangement." States have begun to Identify adult- 
supervised arrangements deemed acceptable for 
minor mothers and their children. CARD was able to 
explore the following models and identify pros and 
cons of each. For example: 

• group homes offer the supervision necessary to 
support younger teen mothers; provide an environ- 
ment conducive to peer exchange among the resi- 
dents around such areas as child-rearing and 



healthy relationships and offer the structure neces- 
sary for young women, many of whom have been 
victims of abuse, to feel safe and secure. 

• supervised apartments provide minimal supervision 
for those that are either older and/or are closer to a 
transition to independent living and it may be easier 
to get apartment models up and running. 

• mentor homes or private residences can be thought 
of as similar to foster care except the providers are 
not certified foster parents and do not serve minor 
parents in the child welfare system. These models 
offer a family atmosphere; provide modeling of 
appropriate parenting and child-rearing behaviors 
for the young mother and provide some flexibility 
for the teen to remain in a specific geographic area. 

Major challenges facing communities in their efforts 
to provide adult-supervised living to homeless minor 
mothers include the following: 

• major funding barriers. 

This includes a lack of knowledge of funds that are 
available. In addition, the categorical nature of fund- 
ing is a barrier — there is a lack of flexible dollars, like 
TANF and HUD homeless funds, that enable a com- 
munity to support all young mothers in need. Another 
issue related to funding is the nature of block grants; 
while TANF is a flexible funding source that may be 
used to build second chance homes and other resi- 
dential models, these funds are not targeted to sup- 
porting minor mothers. States can choose not to 
invest funds in this manner. 

• regulatory barriers. 

These include licensing requirements for program 
providers who provide residential services particularly 
to the youngest minor mothers. States set age limits 
for when a child placement agency license is neces- 
sary — it can be costly for programs to meet licensing 
standards. 

• the lack of housing options for teens with different 
needs and experiences. 
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II. Executive Summary (continued) 



Only a few communities that we are aware of have 
models that provide varied levels of structure and 
supervision. Again, this is clearly linked to funding 
and resource issues in addition to the lack of knowl- 
edge on behalf of the community as to the varied 
housing needs of this population. In addition, all of 
the communities are struggling with the lack of 
options minor parents have after they reach age 18. 

Welfare and Child Welfare Interfface Issues 

The TANF adult-supervised living requirement encour- 
ages a new type of partnership between the welfare 
and child welfare systems in many communities 
across the country. The TANF provision requires wel- 
fare officials to make determinations about the appro- 
priateness and safety of home environments — a task 
traditionally falling to child welfare officials. For this 
reason, state and community officials of these two 
systems are beginning to work together to share 
resources and expertise. As we point out below, how- 
ever, there are issues associated with these partner- 
ships: 

• federal, state and local policy suggests that appear- 
ance of an "unsafe" home of a parent, legal 
guardian or adult relative is good cause for not 
requiring a minor mother to live in these arrange- 
ments. It is not clear, however, that a referral to the 
child welfare system is necessary if it is determined 
during eligibility determinations that the parental 
home appears unsafe; 

• often the decision to refer to the child welfare 
agency is influenced by the extent to which the fos- 
ter care system can place minor mothers and their 
children together. If there are no such placements 
available welfare staff may be more likely to recom- 
mend that teen parents live on their own, potentially 
with intensive case management; and 

• when child welfare staff carry out assessment activi- 
ties for welfare staff, this is considered an open 
child protective case. Some welfare staff feel this is 
problematic. 



Recommendations and Next Steps 

The above-mentioned issues raise a number of impli- 
cations — states and communities are challenged by 
the new welfare policy and we see a need for provid- 
ing assistance in a number of areas. While this report 
identifies a host of concerns regarding the adult- 
supervised living rule, there are some basic areas of 
understanding and agreement. For example, there is 
little argument that the TANF minor parent provisions 
aim to faciiitate the self-sufficiency of young families 
and that minor mothers should be in supervised set- 
tings. However obtaining this goa! can only occur 
when there are strategies in place to provide minors 
with the resources they need to comply with these 
requirements; this includes access to safe, supportive 
housing and a range of educational options to comply 
with the school provisions, in addition, the TANF 
minor mother policies require new supports to the 
systems responsible for implementing them. 

With these issues In mind, the following activities are 
critical (in addition to specific recommendations for 
states and communities identified in the body of this 
report): 

• the welfare system should clarify the intent of the 
rule and how it relates to improving outcomes for 
minor mothers and their children for all entities 
working with young families. 

While most people do agree that minor mothers 
should live in supervised settings, there are mixed 
opinions as to whether this provision is to "punish" 
young mothers, prevent teen pregnancy, deter young 
mothers from getting their own assistance, etc. The 
law states, however, that adult supervision is for the 
purposes of building parenting skills, budgeting and 
other self-sufficiency skills.How we describe this rule 
(i.e., the live-at-home requirement) often does not por- 
tray the law's true intent and can influence implemen- 
tation and practice. 

• support to organize and strengthen the minor par- 
ent provider community to address the needs of 
young families. 
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III. Executive Summary (continued) 



To ensure that minor parents In need of public assis- 
tance and safe supportive housing receive these serv- 
ices, many agencies must work together including 
welfare, child welfare, schools, health care, housing 
and community-based service providers. This does 
not just require resources — states actually can use 
available TANF surplus funds to support such collabo- 
ration. In addition, states and communities also need 
information about how these issues are addressed 
across the country. Communities would benefit 
tremendously from technical assistance and facilita- 
tion around these issues as well as planning funds to 
develop comprehensive visions and action strategies. 

• support the development of data and management 
information systems that provide information nec- 
essary to implement effectively. 

Communities don't know the extent of need for alter- 
native housing among minor mothers. While minor 
parents may be able to find housing to meet the 
requirements of the law, communities still report this 
is a transient population. As such, communities need 
tools and strategies to understand the true need and 
size of this issue. In addition, welfare systems need to 
build the capacity to document implementation expe- 
riences relative to this rule as well as the scope and 
size of the TANF minor parent population (in nested 
cases or with their own case). 



• support to state and local welfare systems in their 
new roles. 

Welfare staff are taking on a new responsibility — 
child placement. There are a host of issues associated 
with this role and some concern among welfare staff 
as to their ability to carry out these activities. Many 
may benefit from periodic discussions and/or training 
on these issues. Specifically, supports may be provid- 
ed to staff that are responsible for conducting home 
assessments. There are many reasons why welfare 
officials may consider investing in minor parent case 
managers. 

• create funding models that coordinate flexible funds 
(like TANF and HUD homeless funds) with categori- 
cal resources to build a range of safe supportive 
housing which contributes to the desired outcomes 
for young families. 

Funding is a major barrier — communities are inter- 
ested in building residential models but are limited by 
resources. More analysis and exploration is necessary 
to determine the best ways to use existing funds, in 
lieu of additional resources for states in this area. 

Without these or similar investments, the TANF feder- 
al requirements are punitive measures that prohibit 
young families from reaching their full potential. 
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III. SEEKING SUPERVISION 

Introduction and Background 



er|c 



Under the 1996 federal welfare law (Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families - TANF), an unmarried, 
minor parent with a child generally cannot receive 
federal welfare assistance unless she is living with her 
family or in some type of adult-supervised arrange- 
ment; exemptions are available and states have enor- 
mous flexibility in designing their policies and prac- 
tices. 

To better understand the minor parent living arrange- 
ment policy choices made by states, the implications 
of those choices from the local perspective, and some 
solutions to the thorny issue of inadequate housing 
for minor mothers, this publication is issued as part of 
a series that addresses this range of topics. The series 
was developed with funding from The Annie E. Casey 
Foundation to the Center for the Assessment of Policy 
Development (CARD), who collaborated with the 
Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP) and the 
Social Policy Action Network (SPAN). Each organiza- 
tion has historically worked on projects related to 
minor parents. 

To gather information on these issues, these three 
organizations conducted a number of activities includ- 
ing: 

• a national survey of states to document existing 
policies and procedures for implementing the TANF 
residency requirement as well as a convening with 
state representatives to further discuss these issues; 

• site visits in seven states to understand local imple- 
mentation issues relative to this rule. Site visits 
included discussions with local welfare officials as 
well as minor parent service providers; 

• a review of extant literature on various types of liv- 
ing arrangements for minor parents and their chil- 
dren to glean lessons learned regarding the benefits 
of various housing models for this population; 

• a review of federal funding streams that support 
residential programs for minor parents; and 

. . . 9 



• a convening with second chance home providers to 
document strategies to build alternative housing 
options for teens In need. 

The resulting series of reports include: 

Seeking Supervision: State Policy Choices in 
implementing the TANF Minor Teen Parent Living 
Arrangement Rule [CLASP] 

Seeking Supervision: Local implementation of the 
TANF Minor Teen Parent Living Arrangement Rule 
[CAPO] 

Seeking Supervision: Second Chance Homes and the 
TANF Minor Teen Parent Living Arrangement Rule 
[SPAN] 

This publication. Seeking Supervision: Local 
Implementation of the TANF Minor Teen Parent Living 
Arrangement /?u/e,illustrates how various localities 
are implementing these provisions of the law, high- 
lights implementation issues of note and identifies 
strategies used in various communities to provide 
adult-supervised living to minor parents in need of 
these supports. The following sections of this report 
include: 

• an introduction which includes: 

- a brief overview of the TANF requirements; 

- background on the communities visited, including 
how they were selected; 

- a brief summary of the data collection methodolo- 
gy in these communities; and 

- descriptions of strategies used by various com- 
munities to implement intake, eligibility and deter- 
mination functions associated with this rule as 
well as a summary of major implementation 
issues of note; 

• various community approaches to providing adult- 
supervised living for minor parents who cannot live 
at home with a parent, guardian or with an adult rel- 
ative including group homes and apartment models; 
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III. Seeking Supervision: Introduction and Background (continued) 



• case management models for minor parents living 
independently; and 

• issues related to coordination with the child welfare 
system . 

The report also provides thoughts — based on discus- 
sions with community Informants — on the types of 
supports and assistance that communities may need 
to adequately implement this rule and to ensure that 
adult-supervised housing is not a barrier to the receipt 
of public assistance. 

Minor Parent Living Arrangement Requirements of 
the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) 

In 1996 Congress overhauled the nation's welfare sys- 
tem and established Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF).^ Under this law, unmarried, custodial 
minor parents who are younger than 18 are ineligible 
for federal TANF assistance unless they meet two 
requirements.^ One requirement relates to participa- 
tion in schooling/training and the other addresses the 
minor's living arrangement. 

With respect to the living arrangement requirement, 
the 1996 federal law generally prohibits an unmarried, 
minor custodial parent from receiving federally-fund- 
ed TANF benefits, unless she is living with a parent, 
legal guardian, or adult relative.^ However, a minor 
can be exempted from this living arrangement rule if: 

• the minor has no parent, guardian, or adult relative 
who is living or whose whereabouts are known; 



• the minor has no parent, guardian, or adult relative 
who will allow her to live in their home; 

• a state agency determines that the minor or her 
child is being or has been subjected to serious 
physical or emotional harm, sexual abuse, or 
exploitation in the parent, guardian, or adult rela- 
tive's home; 

• a state agency determines that living with a parent, 
guardian, or adult relative presents a risk of immi' 
nent or serious harm to the minor or her child; or 

• a state agency determines that it is in the best inter- 
est of the minor's child to waive the rule.^ 

If a minor parent qualifies for one of these five exemp- 
tions, the state agency must provide, or assist her in 
locating, an alternative "adult-supervised supportive 
living arrangement," unless the state agency deter- 
mines that her current living arrangement is appropri- 
ate. An adult-supervised living arrangement is defined 
as one in which minor parents are required to learn 
parenting skills, budgeting, and other skills to pro- 
mote their long-term economic independence and the 
well-being of their children. The state may provide 
TANF assistance to an exempt minor, on the condition 
that she and her child continue to reside in an appro- 
priate living arrangement. 

The next section describes site visits made to various 
states and communities to gain better insight on the 
issues associated with implementing this rule. 



^ For a review of the TANF law, see CLASfK'DetaWed Summary of Key Provisions of the Temporary 
Assistance of Needy Families Block Grant, Mark Greenberg and Steven Savner, 1996. 

^ Before 1996, states had the option to mandate that minor mothers meet a living arrangement requirement but 
most did not. The states that implemented the option were mandated to adopt a set of exemptions listed in the 
law or ask the federal government for approval to make changes to the list of exemptions. The new federal law 
requires all states to establish a minor parent living arrangement requirement although, under the new law, 
states have the discretion not to provide TANF to minor parents (or other groups). 



^ (42 U.S.C. §608(a)(5)(A)) 

^ (42 U.S.C. §608(a)(5)(B)(ii)) 
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III. Seeking Supervision: Introduction and Background (continued) 



Communities Participating in SEEKING 
SUPERVISION Data Collection Efforts 

Site visits were made to select communities to further 
understand and document local experiences in imple- 
menting this rule and providing various living 
arrangement options for minor parents. Several fac- 
tors contributed to the identification of states/commu- 
nities including: 

• communities in states that have well-developed 
minor parent living arrangement policies. These 
include states that reportedly:^ 

- have some ability to identify the number of teens 
that would be affected by this rule — that is, those 
teens who could not live at home with a parent or 
guardian or with an adult relative; 

- are attempting to use federal and/or state funds to 
build second chance homes and other living 
options for this population; 

- acknowledge the need to put a range of living 
options in place for this population; 



- provide some training for welfare staff responsi- 
ble for minor parents; 

- have rules and policies that define appropriate 
placements for minor parents and their children; 

- have supportive child welfare policies i.e., 
attempts to place minor parents and their children 
together in foster care; and 

- involve the housing authority or other housing 
agency in some way to provide alternative living 
to minor parents in need. 

• a community in at least one state that did meet such 
criteria described above; 

• states/communities known to have implemented a 
unique and/or comprehensive strategy to imple- 
ment this rule; 

• states/localities that were not the subject of previ- 
ous research on these issues;^ and 

• states/communities that CARD has had some experi- 
ence with to facilitate local contacts and data collec- 
tion. 



^ Information regarding state policies comes from early findings of the state survey conducted by CLASP, For 
final reporting on these issues, see the companion doci/m^Reking Supervision: State Policy Choices in 
Implementing the TANF Minor Teen Parent Living Arrangement Rule, CLASP, 1999. 

^ Several existing documents provide information on the implementation of this rule in select states including: 
Implementing Welfare Reform Requirements for Teenage Parents: Lessons from Experiences in Four 
States, Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 1997; Improving Outcomes for Mother and Child: A Review of 
the Massachusetts Teen Living Program, Kathleen Reich, 1996. 
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III. Seeking Supervision: Introduction and Background (continued) 



Several states met one or more of these criteria. We 
chose among them: California; Colorado; the District 
of Columbia; Michigan; Rhode Island; Minnesota and 
New Jersey. In some of these states, CARD made vis- 
its to two communities. This was done in recognition 
of the fact that although state policy provides the 
parameters for how communities must implement this 
rule, local experiences may vary given various factors. 
These communities were identified based on a num- 
ber of factors including those with large numbers of 
minor parents on welfare, those that were known to 
be implementing unique strategies and, again, locali- 
ties CARD has had some experience with to facilitate 
local contacts and data collection. Resulting localities 
participating in this project include:^ 

• in California, Los Angeles and San Diego; 

• in Colorado, Denver; 

• the District of Columbia; 

• in Michigan, Wayne (Detroit) and Genessee (Flint) 
Counties; 

• in Minnesota, IHennepin County (Minneapolis); and 

• in New Jersey, Burlington (Trenton) and Camden 
Counties. 



Within each community, CARD spoke with several 
informants that could provide differing perspectives 
on implementation of the minor parent living arrange- 
ment rule. This generally included local welfare offi- 
cials, child welfare officials (if appropriate) and 
providers of housing and residential services for 
minor parents and their children as well as providers 
that support teens in other ways beyond housing. In 
one state, we were able to conduct interviews with 
minor parents themselves. 

With each informant, CARD explored a myriad of 
issues relative to the implementation of this rule. 

Their opinions give some indication of the potential 
implications of policy choices made by states. The 
next section of this report summarizes ways in which 
local welfare offices carry out various functions as 
defined by their state's polices to provide TANF sup- 
ports to minor parents and their children including 
intake, assessments of home environments and inter- 
actions between systems/agencies. 



BEST COPY AVAJUBLE 



^/n Rhode Island, CARD attended the Department of Human Services, monthly coordination meeting of ail par- 
ticipants in the Adolescent Self-Sufficiency Coiiaboratives. CARD also met with the Comprehensive Community 
Action Rrogram, the lead agency in the development of the New Opportunity Homes. 
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IV. LOCAL IMPLEMENTATION OF THE RULE AND ASSOCIATED ISSUES 



States have great flexibility in developing policies to 
implement the minor parent living arrangement 
requirement. For example, states can make choices 
about: what is considered an acceptable adult-super^ 
vised living arrangement; exemption policies; and 
whether to fund alternative arrangements for teens 
that cannot live with a parent, guardian or adult rela- 
tive. 

Furthermore, many states have written policies which 
leave certain decisions to the discretion of local wel- 
fare officials. For example: 

• in New Jersey, Camden County Social Service 
Offices have the ability to determine what is accept- 
able as an "adult-supervised setting." With a posi- 
tive assessment by a social worker, the county can 
allow a non-relative adult to serve as a protective 
payee for a minor parent and satisfy the minor par- 
ent living arrangement requirement; and 

• in Minnesota, Hennepin County welfare officials can 
make the determination, based on a social worker's 
assessment, that no satisfactory adult-supervised 
living arrangement exists. If that is the case, a teen 
may receive TANF benefits while living on her own. 

To fully understand the implications of state policy, it 
is critical to explore implementation at the local level. 
While jurisdictions are somewhat limited by state poli- 
cy in how they apply this rule, they have the responsi- 
bility to coordinate efforts across systems to "make it 
happen" and must design procedures tailored to their 
own needs and realities. 

Prior to illustrating community experiences, it is 
important to highlight two major issues that affect 
local implementation of this rule: 

BESTCOPYAVAILABLE 



• most states and communities do not maintain sta- 
tistics that would provide a better picture of the 
impact of this rule. For instance, there is a lack of 
accessible information on the number of minor par- 
ents: 

- applying for assistance before and after imple- 
mentation; 

- denied assistance due to this requirement; and 

- who cannot live at home and must find alternative 
housing. 

As such, it is somewhat difficult to understand the 
nature of the problem and the full impact of the law. 

• there are various perspectives on how big of an 
issue this Is. It is not unlikely to get different mes- 
sages from state and local welfare officials in any 
given state or from local welfare officials and pro- 
gram providers in any given community. For exam- 
ple: 

- some believe that this issue is "not a problem" 
because teens can find someone to live with that 
meets the requirements of the law. However, 

CARD suggests, and many would agree that the 
housing they may find may be short-term attribut- 
ing to the transiency of this population and such 
housing may not be well-suited for raising chil- 
dren; and 

- many suggest that this is not a big issue because 
the welfare minor parent population is so small. 
However, almost half of all poor children in this 
country under the age of six are born to an ado- 
lescent parent. The U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services' 1998 TANF Report to Congress 
makes the point that while minor parents do not 
make up a large percentage of the welfare case- 
load, they have longer periods of welfare depend- 
ency and can be the most difficult to serv§. 
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TANF Report to Congress, 1998. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
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IV. Local Implementation of the Rule and Associated Issues (continued) 



In light of these issues, there is another reason why 
states, communities and advocates must pay close 
attention to the implementation of this rule — the 
high incidence of sexual abuse among minor mothers. 
Research indicates that over 60% of the teen parent 
population has experienced sexual and/or physical 
abuse, often by a household member.^ Policies rela- 
tive to required living arrangements must take into 
account. 

With these issues in mind, the next section takes a 
closer look at linking minor parents with TANF. 

Local Perspectives on TANF and the 
Live-at-Home Requirement 

Getting young families on public assistance under the 
new welfare law generally includes the following 
broad activities: 

• intake and eligibility determination which includes 
verification of residency to determine if the teen is 
in an agency-approved living arrangement; 

• if a minor parent is not living with a parent, 
guardian or adult relative, exploring if there is a 
"good cause" reason for her not to (often referred 
to as good cause). This may include assessments of 
the parental home as well as of the current living 
arrangement; and 

• if homeless, referring minor parents to adult-super- 
vised living of some kind. 

There are, however, differences in the ways in which 
these functions are carried out across communities. 

As mentioned above, strategies are often guided by 
state policy. However, even within a state, local wel- 
fare offices may take different approaches. Below is a 
summary of each of these functions including strate- 
gies. Each of the sections discusses implementation 
issues and what communities might consider. 



Intake 

Careful consideration of the ways in which young 
mothers enter the TANF system is critical; how this 
occurs has a substantial impact on the opportunities 
states have to implement the mandated minor mother 
provisions of the law which aim to improve outcomes 
for young families. Our discussions with informants in 
the field suggest that minor parents are made aware 
of the possibility of government assistance in a num- 
ber of different ways. However, program providers 
suggested that while referrals are made by communi- 
ty organizations and schools, teens are most likely to 
know of government assistance through their own 
experiences with family members and friends. In 
addition, welfare officials and community-based 
providers indicated that teens are aware that current 
laws require them to live at home. However, it is not 
dear that they know that there are exceptions to this 
ruie. 

In the communities we visited, when minor parents 
arrive at the welfare office there are three ways in 
which they are handled: 

• an initial screening is done by a generic eligibility 
worker. Based on the determination that further 
assessment or verification is necessary to determine 
eligibility, referrals are made to specialists, often 
social workers, teen parent case managers or child 
welfare workers who make follow up phone calls 
and carry out home studies; 

• an eligibility worker determines if a minor parent is 
eligible for TANF funds; these eligibility workers 
support all applicants who come in the frontdoor 
and minor parents are generally a very small por- 
tion of their caseload; and 

• minor parents are immediately directed to minor 
parent case managers; these staff often only work 
with minor parents. 



^ Debra Boyer and David F/ndi/ictimization and Other Risk Factors for Child Maltreatment Among School 
Age Parents: A Longitudinal Study. ACF/HHS. Washington D.C. 1990. 
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Local Implementation of the Rule and Associated Issues (continued) 



Implementation Issues 

Informants in communities we visited identified three 
major problems having to do with early TANF intake 
and eligibility functions. All have to do with the diffi- 
culty of getting accurate information to the minor par- 
ent. This can occur prior to a minor applying for assis- 
tance as well as during intake: 

• there is the fear among the service provider com- 
munity that teens are doing their own screening 
based on mis-information. Apparently, the word is 
out "on the street" that minor parents are not eligi- 
ble for TANF benefits unless they are living with 
their parents — as stated above, they are not aware 
that there are exceptions to this rule. As a result, it 
is likely that minor parents in need of support are 
not applying. In a few localities, welfare officials 
indicated that the number of minor parents applying 
for TANF has reduced since the implementation of 
this rule. An official in one mid-western state specif- 
ically felt this was due to this requirement. However, 
others suggested that it might be associated with a 
decrease in births to teens. Unfortunately, all of this 
is based on anecdotal information; as mentioned 
above, most communities were not able to share 
statistics to this effect; 

• there is also concern that minor parents may get 
incorrect information from eligibility workers them- 
selves. Whether or not localities use teen special- 
ists, there is the possibility that workers do not 
understand the regulations regarding residency 
requirements and possible exemptions for minor 
parents. Furthermore, some workers may not under- 
stand, or be able to share, the residential/housing 
resources available to minor parents; and 



• in many of the communities we visited, non-profit 
teen parent providers are themselves unclear on the 
policies and procedures related to this requirement. 

What States/Communities Might Consider 

The issues identified above raise huge implications for 
outreach, intake and eligibility activities: 

• communities should conduct outreach to inform 
young women and make them aware of the rules, 
exemptions and resources available to them. 
Potential outreach strategies may include using: 

- hospitals that conduct birth contacts for teen 
mothers [see Exhibit IV.I) 

- schools that provide minor parents services; and- 
community-based providers. 

While conducting outreach for minor mothers may 
seem counter to contemporary efforts to reduce wel- 
fare caseloads, it is actually a prevention strategy 
which aims to reduce welfare dependency among 
minor mothers and their children in the long-term. 

- there are multiple partners that may participate in 
such activities — what is critical is that these 
groups are clearly informed and aware of minor 
parent living arrangement policies and exemp- 
tions. For this reason, welfare officials must take 
efforts to familiarize the non-profit provider sys- 
tem with policies and procedures. 

- communities should ensure that eligibility workers 
and minor parent case managers are fully informed 
on intake and eligibility procedures and have access 
to the rules at all times. New policies should be 
clearly written and available to all workers who 
have questions. There are several strategies to do 
so: 



EXHIBIT IV.I 

Outreach Strategies — Birth Contacts for Teen 
Mothers 

The state of Minnesota has written in their statutory 
code that the Department of Human Services Family 
and Children's Services Division are responsible for 
offering appropriate social services to all women and 



their new born children. In addition, all hospitals must 
report the births to minor parents to county social serv- 
ices agencies within three working days after the birth. 
Agencies must contact minor mothers without case 
managers and work with them to design a plan. 
Agencies must also provide case management services 
as needed to assure that resources and services are 
available to meet plan requirements. 

£ 
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- using teen specidlists. As discussed above, some 
states and communities invest in specialized staff 
for minor parents. These workers often have a 
better understanding of the options available to 
teens. Often, they have smaller case loads which 
enables them to devote more time to difficult 
cases. One potential advantage of using teen spe- 
cialists to carry out intake and eligibility functions 
is the likelihood that teens will be treated in a 
more consistent manner given that these workers 
are usually informed of the particular rules per- 
taining to minor parents [see Exhibit IV.II] 

- tailored software. It is possible to assist eligibility 
workers in the intake and eligibility process by 
devising "fool-proof," user-friendly computerized 



systems that help them walk through the process. 
These systems can help ensure that eligibility 
workers share information Iconsistently and are 
asking the right question. 

- designing clear intake forms and documents. 
Another way to reduce intake errors is to support 
eligibility workers with intake materials that 
include all pertinent information on them, such as 
exemptions, etc. [see Exhibit IV.III]. 

- localities might consider caseworker performance 
measure programs that rewards eligibility and 
minor mother case management staff based on the 
number of minor parents they can draw in. Again, 
this may be counter to the push to keep the number 
receiving cash assistance low, but it may provide a 



EXHIBIT IV.II 

Using Teen Specialists 

Rhode Island has contracted with non-profit social service 
agencies to respond to the needs of minor parents. 
Anyone who walks into a welfare office who is under 18 
is immediately sent to one of five Adolescent Self- / 
Sufficiency Collaborative's (ASSC) which serve pregnant^ 
and parenting teens statewide through a network of com- 
munity service organizations. The ASSC completes a 
homestudy and intake documents. Once the assessment 
is done, the ASSC makes a recommendation regarding 
eligibility and plans for ongoing service. 

in Denver, minor parents may apply at a local welfare 
office for public assistance. Intake activities are conduct- 
ed by an eligibility worker. The case is then transferred to 
a minor parent case manager for follow-up and comple- 



tion of the application. Minor parent case managers must 
follow-up on these cases within thirty days of the teen's 
date of intake. 

In Hennepin County, Minnesota, seven intake units are 
responsible for all TANF applicants. Minor parents are all 
referred to only one of these units. This unit can make eli- 
gibility determinations based on two criteria: either a 
minor parent has lived on her own for over a year or 
both of her parents are deceased. If the minor parent 
asserts that no living parent or legal guardian allows her 
to live in her or his home, or no adult-supervised sup- 
portive living arrangement is available in the county in 
which s/he currently resides, the intake unit refers the 
applicant to an adolescent parent worker. There are thir- 
teen adolescent parent workers who handle only minor 
parent cases. 



EXHIBIT IV.III 

Clear Intake and Eligibility Forms 

Minnesota has developed forms and materials for use by 
staff and minor parent applicants that clearly explain the 
adult-supervised living rule as well as its exemptions. 
Exemptions are clearly printed in eligibility forms to prompt 
staff. Minor parent applicants are given a copy of the Minor 



Caretaker brochure even if the minor parent is already liv- 
ing with a parent, legal guardian, other adult caretaker rela- 
tive or in an adult-supervised supportive living arrange- 
ment. The brochure explains the living arrangement 
requirements for minors, the exceptions to those require- 
ments, the need for referral to social services, and the 
results of non-cooperation with the requirement. 
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teen mother with the support she needs to provide 
for her baby and herself In the longer run. 

VERIFICATION OF LIVING ARRANGEMENT: 

A CRITICAL JUNCTURE 

The process of verifying living arrangements can be 
associated with multiple implementation issues. At 
this juncture welfare staff can insert their own opin- 
ions and other systems beyond the welfare agency 
may come into the picture. For example: 



make a determination. In New Jersey, these cases 
are referred to the Services Unit of the local wel- 
fare office. 

In most communities, local welfare staff said that they 
refer those teens denied assistance — as well as those 
who will or cannot comply with the minor parent liv- 
ing arrangement rule — to other supports (including 
Food Stamps and Medicaid). 

Implementation Issues 



• across all communities visited, staff who are the 
first point-of-contact (FPOC) are responsible for 
informing the minor parent about the minor mother 
adult supervision requirement. However, it is not 
clear that minor parents are always informed of the 
full range of options and exemptions available to 
them (parent, guardian, adult relative as well as 
other approved living situations identified by the 
state and/or locality); 

• several things can happen if a teen is not living with 
a biological parent. For example: 

- in some communities, FPOC eligibility workers 
begin exploring good cause (determining if they 
have good cause not to live with a parent) by 
looking to see if the minor parent is in another 
approved situation that is identified in an exemp- 
tion (successfully living independently, with a 
responsible adult, in a group home, etc.). Even 
though the intent may be for a worker to place a 
call to the parental home at this juncture, or to 
determine if it is possible to live with a relative, 
this does not always occur. In these cases, work- 
ers are attempting to efficiently expedite the 
process; 

- in other communities, this triggers an automatic 
referral to another part of the system for action. 
For example in California, welfare eligibility staff 
refer these cases to Minor Parents Services (MPS) 
to determine if a teen cannot live in the parent's 
home. In the District of Columbia, these teens 
may be referred to the Teen Parent Assessment 
Project in the Family Services Administration to 



There are several issues associated with the above- 

mentioned activities that may occur at this juncture: 

• ways in which individual eligibility workers interpret 
and describe the minor parent living arrangement 
requirement can vary across staff. Workers may 
emphasize living with parents rather than an adult 
relative, even though this is allowable and is con- 
trary to state and federal policy. For example, in one 
community, a local welfare official said that "their 
preference" is for teens to live at home. 

• FPOCs have a lot of discretion — this raises the 
issue of quality control. It is hard to know if early 
determinations of eligibility are made in a consis- 
tent and/or appropriate manner. 

• local welfare officials we spoke with indicated that 
teens who do not live at home usually can find a 
place to stay — some go home, some move in to 
another approved arrangement. However, it is not 
clear that these are good arrangements for young 
mothers and their children — it is possible that they 
are not stable or that a new placement may be 
worse than a previous one, uprooting the minor 
parent with no advantage to her. Determining the 
adequacy of current placements is often based on 
paperwork; in some cases, social service staff are 
making determinations on the ability of teens to 
present paper such as lease agreements. Often, 
these activities are well-intentioned — staff are 
attempting to facilitate the process. However, to the 
best of our knowledge, there seems to be little fol- 
low up on these placements. 



It is important to note that all of the communities indicated that the number of denials and/or decisions not 
to comply is relatively small. Few localities, however, could actually give us these numbers. 

^ ~ 17 
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• local strategies that aim to refer all teens not living 
in an acceptable arrangement to specialized pro- 
grams for assessment and determination have 
inherent strengths; it is an attempt to place eligibili- 
ty determination and assessment in the hands of 
staff with special expertise. In addition, these strate- 
gies can take the burden off of eligibility workers. 
However, although these systems are in place, refer- 
rals often don't occur. Rather, FPOC staff may make 
an eligibility determination. This can result from a 
lack of clarity on the policy/procedure, both with the 
welfare agency or between welfare and the local 
partner (who receives these referrals). There are 
also issues specific to referrals to the child welfare 
system — these are discussed in Section VII. 

What States/Communities Might Consider: 

There are several steps states and communities can 
take to ensure that teens who are not living in an 
approved arrangement upon application for TANF 
benefits are appropriately supported. They include the 
following : 

• institute follow-up strategies to ensure that teens 
who move in to acceptable arrangements are in 
safe, appropriate housing for young families. 
Strategies that provide case management to all 
minor parents on TANF that are not living with a 
biological parent, regardless of living arrangement, 
may be one way to do this. Such efforts are in effect 
in California, Washington, DC and Rhode Island [see 
Section V]. 



• institute clear, concise policies that describe steps to 
be taken when a minor parent is not living with a 
parent, guardian or adult relative and "how far the 
FPOC can go" in making eligibility determinations. 
Does this require: 

- a call to the parental home, even if they are In 
another accepted arrangement as identified in an 
exemption; 

- referral to another agency to carry out next steps 
(who then usually makes contact with a parent 
and/or conducts some form of assessment); or 

- assessment procedures by the FPOC, either of the 
parental home or current living arrangement. 

• when multiple systems are used at this juncture to 
complete determinations: 

- ensure that all partners In the system are clear on 
these procedures. Periodic cross-agency training 
is critical and can ensure that all systems interpret 
procedures in a similar fashion; 

- consider implementing outreach strategies to 
ensure that referrals do happen. Agencies that are 
to receive these referrals should be given lists 
periodically of all minor parents receiving TANF. 
This is one way to make sure that these teens are 
in compliance, their arrangements are, in fact, 
safe and that no problems arise during re-certifi- 
cation (like a teen being denied assistance for 
being out of compliance)[see Exhibit IV.IV]; and 

- consider co-location of staff of these different sys- 
tems to facilitate the referral process. 



EXHIBIT IV.IV 

Reaching Out to Minor Parents 

In Washington, D.C., the Teen Parent Assessment 
Project works closely with the Income Maintenance 
Administration (IMA - welfare) to ensure that all minor 
parents are complying with the living arrangement rule 
and are provided with the support they need. Teen 
Parent Assessment Project staff receive lists from IMA 
periodically of all minors on the TANF caseload. With 
this information, they conduct outreach to minor par- 
ents, assess the living environments to determine if it is 
an approved arrangement and share this information 



with IMA for determinations. Case management servic- 
es are provided to those under 18 who are not living 
with a biological parent (see Section VI on case man- 
agement models) and offer home assessment and case 
management services. 

Minor Parent Services, in San Diego conducts similar 
activities. Lists or all minor parents on CalWorks are 
received from program staff for follow-up. MPS staff 
conduct outreach, assess living arrangements and share 
information related to eligibility with welfare officials. In 
addition, MPS provides case management to select 
group of minor parents living with ineligible adults. 
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ASSESSMENTS TO DETERMINE 
GOOD CAUSE 

Assessments are often used to complete eligibility 
determinations for teens who are not living with a 
parent guardian or adult relative not denied during 
initial discussions with staff and who choose to move 
forward in the application process. Assessments of 
several types can take place depending on how a state 
or community implements the rule. This may include: 

• an assessment of the parental home to determine if 
it is safe for those teens that say they cannot live 
there; and 

• an assessment of the current living arrangement to 
determine if the teen can continue to stay in her cur- 
rent placement if it meets an exemption require- 
ment. 

This evaluation is done by different staff in different 
localities. Some welfare departments use their own 
social workers staff. Others have contracted with 
community groups and non-profit agencies to conduct 
assessments. Yet others refer to the child welfare 
agency. These strategies varied across the states and 
communities we visited. However, in all of the states 
we visited, assessment occurs by some specialized 
unit. Localities relied on one of the following: 

• welfare staff that only work with minor parents; 

• specialized staff situated elsewhere in the public 
system that have backgrounds in adolescent parent- 
ing, social work or mental health; or 

• non-profit community-based providers. 

None of the communities in states we visited rely on 
generic welfare staffer child welfare staff to carry out 
these activities. There are considerable benefits to 
using specialized staff — these are professionals that 
may be more sensitive to the needs of this population, 
have more expertise and, in the case of non-profit 



agencies specifically, are seen by teens and their fami- 
lies as more impartial and closer to the community.^^ 

Implementation Issues 

However, our conversations with informants in partici- 
pating communities raised a number of issues related 
to assessment practices. The most obvious concerns 
had to do with the ability of staff to make decisions 
that are in the best interest of the minor parent and 
her child: 

• workers often must decide whether or not to refer a 
case to child protective services. In all of the com- 
munities we visited, those responsible for assess- 
ment activities refer these cases to child welfare 
when there is evidence of abuse and/or neglect. 
However, this is often difficult to determine — neg- 
lect is closely associated with poverty. In addition, 
staff are hesitant to do so given the fear that a 
mother may be separated from her child, 

• the number and type of allowable exemptions, as 
well as the availability of other options in the com- 
munity, seem to influence the direction and rigor of 
assessments (as well as determinations). For exam- 
ple, based on our observations, if policy allows a 
teen to live independently and there are no other 
options other than a referral to child welfare, an 
assessment and determination may emphasize rea- 
sons why a teen should be allowed to live alone. 

• while state policies often identify what makes up a 
suitable living arrangement, communities must 
develop tools to conduct these assessments (either 
of the parents home or the current arrangement). 
Some agencies have developed assessment tools 
(both public and private) to ensure that appropriate 
and consistent decisions are made. These tools are 
often borrowed from child welfare agencies, [see 
Exhibit IV.V]. 




^ ^ Contracting assessment activities out to a non-profit may aiso be iess expensive and couid reduce the bur- 
den on iocai weifare staff. One iocai weifare office originaiiy pianned to use a non-profit to carry out assessment 
activities as weii as case management for teens not iiving with a bioiogicai parent due to the assumption that 
there wouid be many cases in which minor parents couid not iive with a parent, guardian or reiative. They 
decided to use pubiic staff when this turned out not to be the case. 
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EXHIBIT IV.V 

Conducting Assessments of Home Environments 

In Washington, D.C., the Teen Parent Assessment 
Project case worker is responsible for assessing minor 
parent living arrangements. This could be of the par- 
ent's home or where the teen is currently living. 
Assessment strategies include: 

• interviewing the teen parent to assess her current 
ability to care for herself and her child; 

• talking with any adults in the home with whom the 
teen parent may be residing to determine if the adult 
has a supportive relationship with the teen parent; 



• checking on living arrangements, sleeping accommo- 
dations, and adequacy of the home for the teen par- 
ent and her child; 

• inquiring about why the teen parent isjnoJonger 

residing vyith her parent or guardian; '['% 

• talking with' the teen's parent or guardian to discuss 
the relationship with the teen parent and problems 
that caused the teen parent to stop residing in the 
home of the parent or guardian; and 

• determining whether there is a potential for abuse by 
the adult in the home and/or neglect in the care of the 

, teen parent's baby. 



ERIC 



• when child welfare staff carry out these functions, a 
minor parent's case can be considered "like all other 
open child protective service cases." One local offi- 
cial suggested that this is not in the best interest of 
the minor parent given that a record is established 
that might Influence actions taken by other systems, 
etc. Our informant suggested that, "welfare may see 
these teens as different but others will not." 

What States/Communities Might Consider 

States and communities may consider a number of 

activities to strengthen assessments of living arrange- 
ments. These include: 

• providing local welfare staff with assessment areas 
and/or tools as well as training on using various 
strategies; 

• using staff that have assessment expertise and/or 
relevant backgrounds; 

• coordinating with other entities that work with 
minor mothers to access arrangements. These may 
be minor parent providers in the community who 
have relationships with young mothers and are fully 
aware of their living situations. However, this 
requires a tightly coordinated minor parent provider 
system; 

• carefully considering the issues when child welfare 
has the responsibility for assessment including how 
these cases are described, identified and referred to 
in the system. 



Making Determinations 

Ultimately, a decision is made as to whether a teen 
parent must live at home, with an adult relative or 
some other adult-supervised setting or independently. 
If a teen will or cannot comply, she can be denied 
assistance. There are a number of legitimate reasons 
why teen parents might not choose to, or be able to, 
live with their parents: 

• the most obvious reason is that they would be 
unsafe. In some situations, parenting teens are 
physically and/or sexually abused by the family 
members with whom they live. In addition, almost 
all of the teen parent service providers we spoke 
with indicated that many of the teens they worked 
with had been abused. Providers suggested that 
there is a high incidence of under-reporting of sexu- 
al violence and physical abuse for this population. 
Providers suggested that a teen parent may not 
report such behavior for fear of retribution from the 
guilty party, immigration issues, etc., and may 
choose to walk away from services. 

• overcrowding is another major reason that a teen 
parent and her child may no longer be welcome at 
her family's home. Often, adding another person to 
an already full house may be extremely burden- 
some. In some places, such as Camden, New 
Jersey, many families on public assistance are leas- 
ing their homes. A significant number of these leas- 
es have occupancy limits prohibiting families from 
adding additional children to those residing in the 
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• in addition to physical overcrowding, a new baby in 
a family is a huge financial burden. Many teen par- 
ents do not want to or can not ask their family to 
pay the costs associated with a baby. 

• finally, some providers suggested that teen parents 
can not live at home because their parents are 
extremely angry with them for "getting into trou- 
ble." They've made a decision not to care for their 
defiant teen. 

Implementation Issues 

It is difficult to determine what happens to teens at 

this juncture due to limited data at the local level. 

However, our discussions with community Informants 

raised several issues: 

• as mentioned earlier, determinations are often made 
in light of what else is available for the minor par- 
ent. If a worker knows that the teen cannot return 
home and has no where to turn, there is pressure to 
approve her living independently or in some other 
arrangement that may or may not be long-term; 

• it is not clear if additional supports are needed 
when teen parents do return home. These teens and 
their families would, in fact, receive TANF case man- 
agement in the ways in which their localities pro- 
vide this support. One local welfare official suggest- 
ed that they "try to refer the re-united families to 
counseling." If these referrals do occur, they are vol- 
untary on the family's behalf; 

• when teen parents do return home and are "nest- 
ed" in a larger assistance unit, they can become 
"Invisible" to the provider system;^^and 

• if teens are denied assistance, most local welfare 
officials we spoke with suggested that they try to 



link them with supportive services. However, if 
these referrals do occur, this is voluntary on the 
teen's behalf. 

What States/Communities Might Consider 

At a minimum, communities should, closely coordi- 
nate with community-based service providers to facili- 
tate referrals for teens that are denied assistance or 
choose not to comply. Support "one way" referrals by 
sharing contact information for those teens falling into 
this category so that follow-up can be conducted by 
programs outside of the welfare agency. 

Summary of Major Implementation Issues and 
Recommendations: Checklist for Federal, State 
and Local Welfare Officials 

In summary, there are several major issues associated 
with implementation of this rule — either specific to 
certain functions or the entire process. Issues raised in 
communities we visited may be relevant to efforts in 
localities across the country. These include: 

• it is easy for minor mothers to receive inaccurate 
information about the adult-supervised living rule. 
Much of this has to do with language used to 
describe this provision — the words "live-at-home" 
are often taken literally suggesting that other 
options are not acceptable and exemptions are not 
possible; 

• the non-profit teen parent community in these com- 
munities were not well informed of local policy, 
process and procedures. As such, their ability to 
ensure that teens are fully aware of major issues 
and the intent of the law is somewhat limited; 



should be noted that ive visited communities yvhere staff other than the child welfare system are involved 
in making determinations. These staff are hesitant to refer to the "already overburdened" child welfare in fear 
that the teen may be separated from her child. These issues are further discussed in Section Vii on Child 
Welfare issues. 

^^Aithough states are having to develop strategies to identify these nested cases to enforce TANF minor moth^ 
er provisions. 

O 
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• when more than one public agency or departmental 
unit is involved in the implementation process, 
there is major room for error due to differences in 
perspectives, philosophy and referral systems 
between partners; and 

- the presence of adult^supervised facilities In the 
community can effect how local welfare officials 
make decisions. 

There are several things that federal officials, states 
and localities may consider to address implementa' 
tion issues raised in this report. They include the fol- 
lowing: 

• refrain from calling this provision the "live-at-home 
rule." Rather, consider more careful language — like 
the "minor mother adult-supervision rule" — which 
reflects the true Intent of the law and does not con- 
fuse teens or provider systems on what is accept- 
able. 

• clarify for eligibility workers how to address the 
"tiers" of approved living arrangements when con- 
ducting intake, eligibility and verification functions. 
Produce clear procedures for whether local welfare 
staff can screen for all approved living arrange- 
ments at once (parent, guardian, adult relative as 
well as all other approved arrangements like second 
chance homes, responsible adult, etc. This, in 
essence, is collapsing the tiers which often happens 
in practice), or whether they must first rule out the 
possibility of living in first tier situations (parent, 
guardian, adult relative). This can reduce the burden 



on eligibility workers (by not requiring assessments, 
for example, for teens not living at home) and facili- 
tate consistent Implementation of the rule at the 
local level. 

• consider investing in case managers for minor 
mothers on TANF. These staff, who only work with 
minor mothers, may be better equipped to imple- 
ment this rule, as well as others associated with 
minor mothers, given that they can focus on these 
specific issues. Otherwise, we are asking eligibility 
workers that support other TANF recipients beyond 
minor mothers to familiarize themselves with poli- 
cies and procedures that are relevant to a small 
fraction of their caseload. In addition, teen parent 
case managers are easily identified by partners out- 
side of the welfare system which can facilitate coor- 
dination across systems. 

• carefully consider strategies to ensure that eligible 
minor mothers receive accurate information on this 
rule. This includes supporting welfare staff appropri- 
ately as well as informing the provider system on 
policies and procedures. This may be done by dis- 
seminating material on the rule, exemptions and 
alternative housing options in the community. 

For those teens that cannot live with a parent, legal 
guardian or an adult relative and who do not meet 
other state and/or local exemption policies, the 
absence of safe, stable housing is a barrier to TANF 
receipt. While the majority of community informants 
suggest that minor parents can find a place to live, 
program officials and service providers alike agreed 
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that living arrangements are often short-term and may 
not be the best options for raising young children. For 
these reasons, exploring housing strategies for this 
population and providing various residential options 
may be critical to any effort which aims to support 
and strengthen young families. In addition, the pres- 
ence of housing options in a community has an effect 
on how localities implement the minor parent living 
arrangement requirement. 

This section of the report summarizes the definition of 
adult-supervised living, strategies used by communi- 
ties we visited to provide alternative living arrange- 
ments as well as the reported perceived benefits and 
strategies associated with them. 

Models of Adult-Supervised Living in SEEKING 
SUPERVISION Communities 

Adult-supervised, supportive living, as defined by the 
law, is one in which minor parents are required to 
learn parenting skills, budgeting and other skills to 
promote their long-term economic independence and 
the well-being of their children. This includes, the law 
states, "a second chance home, maternity home, or 
other appropriate adult-supervised supportive living 
arrangement." States have begun to identify adult- 
supervised arrangements deemed acceptable for 
minor mothers and their children. These include:^^ 

• group homes serving minor parents that are not 
part of the child welfare system; 



• apartment style models that are more geared 
towards independent living; 

• private residences that are not foster home place- 
ments; 

• the home of a non-relative adult; 

• supervision, through intensive case management, 
for teens who are living independently; and 

• foster care placements including group homes or 
foster family homes. 

CARD was able to visit communities that have imple- 
mented various strategies as described above. Below, 
we briefly discuss three specific types of adult-super- 
vised settings — group homes, apartment style mod- 
els and private residences. Case management 
strategies are discussed in Section VI. Foster care is 
discussed in Section VII. 

Group Homes 

Group living arrangements offer a structured environ- 
ment for young mothers and their children. They can 
deliver varying degrees of supervision and may be 
used for emergency, respite, residential and transition- 
al care. These facilities also provide environments 
conducive to housing minor parents with special 
needs (e.g., intensive mental illness, substance abuse, 
physical disabilities of the young mother or child, 
etc.). 



^^For a detailed description of state policy around these issues, Seeking Supervision: State Policy Choices 
with the TANF Teen Parent Living Arrangement Rule, CLASP, 1999. 

^^This is just a cursory review of these facilities as we observed them in participating communities. For a com- 
prehensive discussion on Second Chance Homes — of which can be group homes or apartment style — see 
Seeking Supervision: Second Chance Homes and the TANF Minor Teen Parent Living Arrangement Rule. 

SPAN, 1999. 
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Two of the communities we visited have, and one is 
currently building, specialized group homes for minor 
parents and their children who were not part of the 
child welfare or juvenile correctional systems, [see 
Exhibit V.l]. Providers we spoke with offered the fol- 
lowing about the benefits of congregate living facili- 
ties: 

• they offer the supervision necessary to support 
younger teen mothers. Staff indicated that group 
homes allow you to "watch" teens and their child- 
rearing practices carefully and exert more control 
over their daily activities; 

• the environment is conducive to peer exchange 
among the residents around such areas as child- 
rearing and healthy relationships. Several staff sug- 
gested this is critical given that teens rely heavily on 
the opinions and judgements of their peers; 



• congregate living offers the structure necessary for 
young women, many of whom have been victims of 
abuse, to feel safe and secure while still allowing for 
the space teens need to further develop; and 

• they provide the opportunity to place them in envi- 
ronments conducive to a particular program's phi- 
losophy. For example, when based in the communi- 
ty, they provide access to key supports like trans- 
portation, child care, and food stores. This is key for 
programs that emphasize the development of inde- 
pendent living skills. However, some staff suggested 
that placing such facilities outside of certain com- 
munities may also be important when there are con- 
cerns about keeping teens away from gangs, abuse 
and violence. 

These facilities had some characteristics in common. 
For example, nearly all of them utilize a "tier system" 
— that is, minor parents enter a facility on a particular 
level. Based on factors such as progression on self- 



id 
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EXHIBIT V.l 

Group Homes for Minor Mothers and Their Chiidren 
(non^foster care) 

Genesis House I, operated by the Detroit Rescue 
Mission In Detroit, Ml., serves up to eight homeless 
pregnant or parenting teens ages 16 and 17 and their 
chiidren. Teen mothers with substance abuse problems 
are accepted. Length of stay is up to 24 months. 

Housing is provided in four large bedrooms — the facili- 
ty also includes a family room and dining room. On-site 
services include dally living skills training, employment 
and education assistance, individual/family/group coun- 
seling and service coordination to meet the teen par- 
ent's needs. Fathers are able to receive assistance in 
parenting as well. Funding sources include HUD's 
Supportive Housing Program. Genesis House I is cur- 
rently applying to become a licensed group care facility 
— plans are to at this time to expand service to sixth 
through ninth graders. The Detroit Rescue Mission also 
operates Genesis House II, a transitional housing pro- 
gram. 

BESTCOPY AVAILABLE 



Bridgeway in Denver, CO., provides housing for home- 
less young mothers over the age of 16. Teens must be 
pregnant upon application — custodial teen parents are 
not eligible for the program. Housing is provided in a 
three house facility on one property for up to 10 resi- 
dents. Residents can stay up to 18 months. 
Programming includes over 104 classes per year focus- 
ing on career options, employment skills and life educa- 
tion in addition to nutritional guidance and links to pre- 
natal care. Critical one-on-one support is provided by a 
Bridger — each young mother is linked with one of 
these volunteers who commits to spend 10 hours a 
month to serve as an advocate, mentor, role model and 
friend. Funding sources include HUD's Supportive 
Housing Program and Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) funds. 

One of the New Opportunity Homes, Rhode Island's 
new state-wide system of second chance homes, will be 
a group care facility for four minor mothers. Residents 
are allowed to stay in the congregate home until the 
age of 18 or until they are ready to move to the next 
Level Facility which is an apartment model. Funding 
sources include TANF dollars as well as matching dol- 
lars raised by the Collaborative . 
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identified goals or in education, teen may "graduate" 
to a higher level within that program that is rewarded 
in some way (more independence, higher allowances, 
etc.). However, these facilities also varied greatly on a 
number of dimensions including eligibility require- 
ments, length of stay, funding, and strategies to link 
teens and their children to key services. 

Apartment Style 

Two of the communities we visited utilized apartments 
to provide adult-supervised living to TANF minor par- 
ents — a third community is planning to open such a 
program in the near future, [see Exhibit V.ll] These 
providers — whether utilizing co-located (all units are 
in one building) or scattered-site (units in a variety of 
buildings) apartments — offered the following as ben- 
efits of this model: 

• apartment models provide minimal supervision for 
those that are either older and/or are closer to a 
transition to independent living. These teens get to 



EXHIBIT V.ll 

Apartment Models for Young Families 

MIA House II Is operated by the Lula Belle Stewart 
Center in Detroit, Ml. This 16 unit apartment complex 
serves 16-17 year olds and their children - priority is 
placed on minor mothers who are eligible for TANF but 
do not have adult-supervised living. Renovations to the 
facility were funded by the W.K. Kellogg Foundation and 
completed by teen fathers working in partnership with 
skilled tradesman. The program is designed to meet 
the needs of more experienced and mature minor moth- 
ers. Child care is offered at a licensed center operated 
off-site by the agency. Additional supports include indi- 
vidual counseling, group therapy, case management, 
parenting education as well as family counseling. 
Funding for this facility includes HUD Supportive 
Homeless funds. 

MIA House II is one of several apartment buildings 
owned and operated by the agency. MIA House I is a 
transitional living program for young mothers between 



"practice" such skills as meal preparation, house- 
hold chores, etc.; 

• they permit privacy, particularly with one's own 
child; 

• this strategy offers some peer support (namely In 
co-located models and those that house two teens 
together in one apartment); 

• it may be easier to get these models up and run- 
ning; 

• scattered apartments, if they can be found, make it 
easier to provide supports in the teen's own com- 
munity and to cover a larger geographic area; 

• these dwellings are integrated in the larger commu- 
nity. As a result, as one teen put it, "no one knows 
that I'm different — I look like everyone else;" and 

• in scattered-site models, it is sometimes possible 
for the minor parent to stay in the dwelling when 
she ages out of the program. 



the ages of 18 and 21. Young women "graduating" from 
these two facilities have the opportunity to move into a 
third property that rents to the general public as well as 
other populations. Rents collected from this property 
are used to subsidize both MIA House facilities. When 
ypung mothers ehter this public facility, they can still 
receive supports, from Lula Belle Stewart staff. 

Archdale Apartments in Minneapolis, MN., provides 
independent and transition living for homeless youth 
ages 16 to 20. Four of the 30 units are set aside for 
minor mothers dnd their children. The building is 
staffed 24 hours a day for immediate support, crisis 
referral and information and referral. In addition to the 
co-located apartments, six scattered site apartments are 
set-aside for this population. Archdale is a collabora- 
tive effort between the Bridge for Runaway Youth, Inc. 
and the Central Community Housing Trust. Funding 
sources include HUD and the Minnesota Departments of 
Economic Security and Health and Human Services as 
well as private funders. 



^^We also were able to observe apartment-style programs serving court-appointed youth as well as older teens 
transitioning to independent living. The opinions of these providers and our observations of these programs 
are reflected here as well. 
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As one would expect, the level of supervision is the 
major issue facing providers when it comes to apart- 
ment models. One provider indicated that, "it is great 
when the teen is ready." Upon closer analysis, there 
are other challenges related to this model: 

• it may be more difficult to conduct group activities 
(namely due to lack of space); and 

• there is less access to children in these facilities 
when compared to congregate care arrangements. 

In addition, utilizing apartments requires working 
closely with landlords and the broader housing arena, 
particularly if the provider does notown the facility. 
Communities we visited, however, were able to both 
find willing landlords to rent to young mothers as well 
as own their own property. 



MENTOR HOMES: USING PRIVATE 
RESIDENCES TO SUPPORT YOUNG FAMILIES 

Several of the communities visited use, or are plan- 
ning to use, private residences to house homeless 
teen moms, [see Exhibit V.IIIJ. These residences may 
be thought of as similar to foster care except they are 
not certified foster parents and do not serve minor 
parents in the child welfare system. For the purposes 
of this report, and to distinguish them from foster 
homes, we refer to this type of arrangement as a 
"mentor home." 

Of these programs: 

• three of the sites specifically designed these sys- 
tems to support TAN F minor parents (two are in one 
state that chose this option); 



EXHIBIT V.lll 

Supporting Minor Mothers in Private Homes 

The Teen Mother's Program in Detroit, Ml., a 0art- 
nership between the Pastor's Fellowship of 
Metropolitan Detroit, Inc. and "Host Families," is 
designed to provide emergency and transitional care 
to minor parents and their children in the Host's 
home. Host Parents are reimbursed $150 per month 
for emergency stays (up to 14 days) and $200 per 
month for transitional care (up to 18 months) for 
food and shelter. Minor parents also use a portion of 
their TANF grant to pay rent. Host Parents agree to 
be the third party payee for the teenL Funding for 
Host Parent reimbursements comes from a small 
state FIA grant. In addition, FIA provides in-kind sup- 
port including office space, phones and faxing serv- 
ices. The Fellowship pays for staff salaries. 

The Host Home Program of the Latin American 
Youth Center in Washington, D.C., is a small pro- 
gram working in partnership with a faith-based 
group to provide housing to homeless teens 
between the ages of 13 and 18. Parental consent is 
required to participate in the program. A few minor 



mothers and their children have been served. 
Funding comes from the Basic Center portion of the 
Runaway and Homeless Act. Host Home providers 
are reimbursed $100 per week for food and the cost 
of hogsing. Care is provided for up to two weeks or 
longer iirpossible. 

The: Alternative Adult Supervised Supportive 
Living Arrangement (AASSLA) Progranii is New 

Jersey's model of second chance homes. As a result 
of welfare reform. New Jersey has contracted with 
three non-profit agencies to develop and dbbrdinate 
60 private homes across the state for minor mothers 
in need of this assistance. These same three agen- 
cies have state contracts to provide foster care place- 
ments. As such, it mirrors foster care in many ways; 
homes are provided the same training and are reim- 
bursed based on the state's foster care rates. 
However, the administrative costs of contracted 
agencies as well as reimbursements to providers are 
funded by TANF. Mainly through coordination with 
community providers, minor mothers in these resi- 
dences will be linked to educational, medical, health 
and mental health services as well as life skills train- 
ing. 
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• one site uses these homes to house homeless 
teens, not just teen mothers; and 

• two of these programs are actually up and running. 

These programs are common in that they all are 
attempting to borrow strategies from, and share mate- 
rials and strategies with, foster care programs in their 
communities. These programs are not receiving foster 
care reimbursement. However, they range in program 
capacity, requirements for adults in participating 
homes, length of stay and funding. 

Providers of these facilities identified benefits of men- 
tor homes as the following: 

• as one would expect, these models provide a family 
atmosphere. Some providers indicated that it may 
be the first time some of these young mothers are 
in a stable, supportive family environment; 

• mentor parents can model appropriate parenting 
and child-rearing behaviors for the young mother; 

• these facilities are easy to start-up — beyond 
recruitment and training, there are no excessive 
costs and delays associated with the development 
of properties; and 

• using private homes provides some flexibility for 
the teen to remain in specific geographic areas. To 
the extent that this occurs, a minor parent can be 
placed in an area that does not require major relo- 
cation. In this way, teens do not have to switch 
schools or leave familiar surroundings. 

Our observations suggest a number of challenges 
associated with mentor homes as well. Many of these 
are similar to serving minor mothers in foster homes 
(as described in Section VII). Implementation issues of 
note include the following: 

• the inability to fully control what happens in the 
home environment. This Issue is not only related to 
the safety of the minor parent and her child, but the 
inability to control the "teaching" and/or modeling 
responsibilities of mentor parents. For these rea- 
sons, it is essential to provide training and support 
to providers as well as to implement alternative 



strategies for young mothers to develop parenting 
and independent living skills like support groups, 
etc. 

• recruiting mentor providers. Each of the communi- 
ties we spoke with rely on the foster care system in 
some way to find providers — often they are foster 
parent candidates that chose not to participate in 
the child welfare program for one reason or anoth- 
er. 

• fear regarding safety and liability issues. These con- 
cerns were not raised by mentor program sponsors 
but others that we discussed this strategy with. 
Because this is a relatively unknown model, there is 
legitimate concern about their safety and who 
would be responsible if something were to happen 
to a minor. It is important to say, however, that each 
of the programs illustrated here require parental 
consent before a placement occurs and training and 
background checks are crucial. 

In summary, this model has the potential to substan- 
tially expand a community's capacity to provide sup- 
portive arrangements for young mothers in need. It is 
important for the policy and program service provider 
community to continue to monitor these experiences. 
A more detailed discussion of one model, the Teen 
Mothers Program in Detroit, is described in Exhibit 
V.IV. 

Overview of Three Adult-Supervised Models — 
Major Issues and Considerations 

Upon closer analysis, there are several challenges fac- 
ing communities that aim to provide accessible, 
supervised living to TANF teen mothers. Key among 
them is the lack of facilities for those that are truly 
homeless — this is a direct consequence of major 
funding barriers that limit communities in their ability 
to provide safe havens for young families: 

• Communities are not fully aware of the funds avail- 
able to support residential models. This became 
clear to us as we discussed living arrangement 
models and strategies with welfare and community- 
based staff across the country. 
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EXHIBIT V.IV 

Pastor's Fellowship of Metropolitan Detroit, Inc. 
Teen Mothers Program: A Closer Look ’ ^ 

The Fellowship designed the Teen Mother's Program in 
response to a request from Governor Engler for the reli- 
gious community to assist in addressing issues related 
to teen pregnancy. It prioritizes minor mothers that are . 
In need of public assistance who have pending applica- 
tions because they cannot locate appropriate adult-r ^ 
supervised housing. Teens must be at least 16 years of 
age and must obtain parental consent to participate. 
Host Parents are recruited from the consortium of 11 
congregations that make up the Pastor's Fellowship. 

The program currently involves approximately 10 Host 
Homes. 

The program originally provided emergency placement 
for minor mothers for up to 14 days, this short window 
was just enough time for staff of the Wayne Co urit/v 
Family Independence Agency (FIA) to determine gdbd 
cause for minors who did not live with a parent, 
guardian or adult rejative. However, staff bf the Teen 
Mother Program quickly saw the need for longer-term 
placements, particularly in the cases where young 
mothers and Host Families were creating healthy rela- 
tionships. As a result, transitional care is now provided 
for up to 18 months. 

• Some communities may target flexible dollars, like 
homeless funds, to adults on the premise that 
homeless minors are the responsibility of the child 
welfare system. This decision can be made without 
an awareness of the child welfare system's capacity 
to support young families; 

• In some instances, state regulations on the place- 
ment of children can create barriers to serving our 
youngest minor parents. For example, in one mid- 
western state, group care facilities cannot serve 
youth under the age of 16 without obtaining a child 
placement agency license. Licensing may bring the 
need to make costly upgrades to a program's facility 
or staff; 



Host Parents receive an assessment and all residents of 
the home must submit to criminal record checks and 
central registry clearances (chifd pro tectiye;.ser vices). 

Host Parents must agree to participate Iri six Weeks of 
comprehensive training which Is designed to address 
issuers associated with teen pregnancy and parenting. 

The curriculum focuses on teaching young mothers life 
rnanagement skills, accessing health services. resources 
and parenting. In addition. Host Parents are instructed 
in FIA Minor Parent policies as well as child protective 
policies. Program staff indicated that the training bor- 
rowed from that provided to foster parents. Upon com- 
pletion of the.training, each Host Parent is presented 
with a certificate of completion and may receive a 
placement. 

Program staff — two of which are employees of the 
Fellowship — are housed in the same building as FIA 
staff that work with homeless minor mothers allowing 
for close coordination between the two programs. Staff 
include a part tirhe volunteer Program Administrator, a 
Case Coordinator and a Program Secretary. 

The Case Coordinator provides case management sup- 
ports to participating teens and visits teens in the Host 
Home periodically, depending on the status of the teen. 
Minor mothers who are In the transitional program are 
linked to parenting classes. Teens are responsible for 
finding their own child care. 

• The categorical nature of some funding streams can 
prohibit the development of quality living arrange- 
ments for this population. For example, some feder- 
al funds target youth 16*21. Flexible dollars — like 
TANF and homeless funds, are necessary to fill the 
gaps created by categorical funding. 

• Another barrier to serving teens that are not wards 
of the court is how to treat parental consent. Some 
communities we visited were not aware of ways to 
support teens who are not court wards. However, 
others have done so by seeking parental consent for 
their child to reside in an adult-supervised facility. 

As such, teens enter facilities on a voluntary basis. 
This can be problematic, not only in getting parents 
to agree to a child's placement, but also gaining 
their cooperation on treatment plans, etc. 

z& 
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V. Local Strategies to Provide Adult-Supervised Living 



• Few communities have a range of options that pro- 
vide supervised, structured supports for those in 
need as well as semi-independent living for teens 
who are ready for this transition. Wayne County 
(Detroit) is one community where we saw this range 
available — this Is described In Exhibit V.V. Rhode 
Island is also attempting to put such a continuum in 



EXHIBIT V.V 

Teen Parent Empowerment Collaborative's 
Supportive Housing Program 7^ 

Wayne County, Michigan 

The Teen Parent Empowerment Collaborative's 
Supportive Housing Program serves single pregnant: 
and parenting minor teen parents under the age of : ’ 
eighteen. It prioritizes those teens who are financially 
eligible for cash assistance but unable to find an appro-! 
priate adult supervisor. Twenty-five percent of the , 3 , 
minor's cash grant is secured for room and^board. Ail3‘ 
teens must attend school full-time in accordance wjth 
policy of the Family Independency “Agency (FIA). 

The Collaborative is a partnership between the Wayrie 
County FIA and seven non-profit teen parent providers^ 
all but one of these community-based organizations 
provides housing supports. The programs are in differ- 
ent stages of development but the partners have 
planned a system of care to address the varying needs 
of young families. They include: 

• the Teen Mothers Program, which s emergency and 
transitional care in private residences (as described in 
Exhibit V.IV.); 

• St. Vincent and Sarah Fisher Center, which serves five 
minor parents in transitional group care; 

• the Detroit Rescue Mission, an eight- bed group home 
serving 16 and 17 year olds. Upon licensure, it will 
expand services to eighth and ninth graders; 

• the Federation of Youth Services which plans to serve 
less stable 16 and 17 year olds in group care; 



place for this population. Supporting such a 
range requires flexible resources, like HUD home- 
less or TANF funds (those with less age restrictions, 
etc.) as well as substantial collaboration. 

* Most of the communities we visited expressed an 
interest in assistance on building facilities for minor 



•' Catholic Social have the capacity to sup- 
port 16 min pH ip 16 and 17 years of age in 

prriup carej' ^3' 

* the: Lula Belie^Stewart Center which provides housing 
tbimore mature* 16 and 17 year olds in apartments; 

an#': 

*' Al tern ati VOS': for Girls which will provide supports to 
16 and IXyear bids that cannot participate in a hous- 
ing^programVas^^ as 18-21 year olds not served by 
the’:afterceire"compon^ of any of the Collaborative's 
prog ram 

All^bfWesetprbgrams have a history of supporting 
miribr^mothersfiHowever, in response to the minor par- 
enHadu It supervised living requirement, they organized 
through tiimlead^rshlp of the IVayne County FIA, and 
was:^ble tb:;pbt^^^ million from the HUD 
SuppbrtiveiHouKii Program. These dollars were used 
to:leverage^exjis^^^^ and matching funds to coordinate 
andfexpand^hb^^^ programs for young families in the 
greater DetroiVarea. 

One major task bf the Collaborative was to design a sys- 
tem of intake and;referral between the FIA and partici- 
pating providers. During the TANF application process, 
the FIA Teen^Parent Empowerment staff determines if 
minors are^eijgible through an assessment. Based on 
the teen's particular needs, a referral is made to one of 
the programs^ 

Collaborative rneets periodically to address implemen- 
tation issues and specific cases. Many contribute the 
success of this program to the vision, commitment and 
leadership of the Director of the Wayne County FIA and 
staff. 



For a full description of the Rhode Island model, &Beking Supervision: Second Chance Homes and 
the Minor Teen Parent Living Arrangement Rule. SPAJ^,^999. 
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V. Local Strategies to Provide Adult-Supervised Living 



parents. Yet many of the people we spoke with don't 
know the extent of need for alternative arrange- 
ments or where to start in determining this informa- 
tion. 

• Most communities we spoke with discussed the lack 
of options minor parents have after they reach age 
18 and "age out" of the foster care system or when 
the adult-supervised living rule of TANF no longer 
applies. 



These challenges require a commitment to the minor 
parent provider system — both public and private 
non-profit — to understand the extent of homeless- 
ness among the minor parent population, determine 
what models of supervised living best address the 
need and to effectively coordinate the funding avail- 
able to support young families in this manner. 
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VI. INTENSIVE CASE MANAGEMENT FOR MINOR PARENTS ON THEIR OWN 



As mentioned earlier, a major challenge facing com- 
munities that aim to provide accessible, supervised 
living to minor parents is the lack of facilities. Given 
the limited availability of residential options, a num- 
ber of communities have chosen to support minor 
parents, who cannot live at home or with a relative, by 
providing intensive case management. 

These types of supports are critical for minor mothers. 
Well-trained, effective case management has the 
potential to facilitate the development of adolescent 
parents' into mature and responsible adults. In addi- 
tion, there is wide-spread agreement that the single 
most critical source of support adolescents must have 
is a stable, caring relationship with adults." Although 
other program staff also provide support, case man- 
agers are in an optimal position to fulfill this need for 
a caring, stable relationship.^® 

In earlier sections, we've discussed the benefits of 
using minor parent case managers to ensure that 
young families receive TANF. However, CARD sug- 
gests that case management is absolutely essential 
for these minors that are not living In a structured set- 
ting: 

• it can give them the structure they need to succeed 
by virtue of maintaining a consistent schedule of 
meetings with a responsible adult; 

• it may increase the likelihood that a minor parent 
and her child can stay in her current living arrange- 
ment, particularly if supports focus on the entire 
household; 

• it can link these teens to critical parenting, child care 
and educational services; and 



• if properly designed, it can support and bolster the 
development of independent living skills. 

Several of the communities we visited have devel- 
oped case management models targeted to those 
teens that are either not living with their parent (but in 
some other approved arrangement, like an adult rela- 
tive) or are living independently. This typically entails 
a level of service above and beyond case manage- 
ment supports provided to other TANF recipients. 
These programs are illustrated in Exhibit VI. I. 

Two major issues that result from our discussions 
with informants for those teens not living in an adult- 
supervised setting include the following: 

• case managers are reluctant to be the "payees" for 
the minor parents. This means that teens get their 
benefits directly. This can be a disadvantage for 
young parents in those states/communities that 
require a third party payee and who have not 
learned skills such as budgeting; and 

• given that they are not in a congregate facility, there 
is the possibility that there will be fewer opportuni- 
ties for group activities and peer support. 

What Communities Should Consider 

Research suggests that all minor parents would bene- 
fit from quality case management supports, regard- 
less of welfare status and without such broad sets of 
supports they may end up on assistance. 

Communities may consider targeting those teens that 
are on their own for more intensive services. It is criti- 
cal for these services to meet field-established stan- 
dards to reap the full rewards of such an invest- 
ment.^® 




CARD, School-Based Programs for Adolescent Parents and Their Young Children — Overcoming Barriers 
and Challenges to Implementing Comprehensive School-Based Services, October 1994, p.34 

For a detailed description of case management models for teen parents including criteria for caseload size, 
staffing and program intensity, seSchool-based Programs for Adolescent Parents and Their Young 
Children: Guidelines for Quality and Best Practice. CARD. October 1996. 
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VI. Intensive Case Management for Minor Parents on. Their Own (continued) 



EXHIBIT VI.I 

Case Management Models for Minor Mothers and 
Their Children 

In Los Angeles, all minor parents, not living with their 
parents but living in an approved setting, are offered 
case management services by the Minor Parent 
Services Unit. Case managers visit clients twice a 
month for the first three months. From the fourth month 
on, there is one visit a month. Case management is * 
available until age 18 but, except for one visit to assess 
safety, is not mandatory. This unit is comprised of three 
case managers, each with a caseload of thirteen minor 
parents. Since the program began in June 1997, there 
have been approximately 100 cases. 

In San Diego, case management is offered by the Minor 
Parent Service Unit to all minor parents who are 
allowed to live independently or with non-eligible adults 
and friends. While they can refuse services according to 
the local welfare official, they are strongly encouraged 
not to. Case management is available until the age of 
18. Minor parents can continue with voluntary contracts 
when they are no longer eligible. There is one case 
manager with an average caseload of 25-30 families. at 
any time. The program calls for monthly, face-to-face 
contact with the minor parent and her child(ren). 

The Teen Parent Assessment Project is operated by the 
District of Columbia Family Services Administration of 
the Commission on Social Services. A major mission of 
the project is to provide case management and support 
services to teenagers who receive TANF benefit and are 
not residing with a parent or legal guardian to assist 
them in developing goals and achieve self-sufficiency 
services for some teen parents are mandatory. This 
includes helping teens who have dropped out of school 
locate and reenter a school or GED program; connecting 
teenage clients to community-based programs and 
services such as day care services and counseling pro- 
grams; and, providing information and counseling 
about contraception to help teenagers understand the 

In addition, it is critical to link minor parents living 
independently to programs and supports that aim to 
build independent living skills and peer group activi- 
ties. While a case manager has the opportunity to 



need to postpone additional pregnancies. The project is 
composed of two social workers, two social service rep- 
resentatives, and. a program assistant. There is an active 
caseload of approximately fifty (50) cases and an aver- 
age caseload offifteen (15) cases per social worker. 
Weekly contact with the clients is required. 

In Michigan, Mothers Overcoming Many Many 
Adveisttjes (MOMMA), sponsored by the Alternative for 
Girls, is part of^a^ Parent Empowerment 
Co II aboratiye Supportive Housing Program. It was creat- 
ed to serve liS^anid 17 year old m|npr parents who are 
unable or unwilling to be served by the housing 
providers in ,the;c6llaborative and do not have a secure 
place to live. It also serves 18 to 21 year old minor par- 
ents who are not served by the aftercare components of 
these providerslParticipants of MOMMA get case man- 
agement which includes, initially, weekly contact but 
decreases after the client becomes secure. Case man- 
agement, which includes independent living skills, edu- 
cation support and employment assistance, can contin- 
ue for up to two years. Staff use a combination of in- 
agency, home visits and group activities to implement 
the curriculum. The program is self-paced. 

In Rhode Island, the Adolescent Self-Sufficiency 
C^ll^oratives (ASSCs) assist the Department of Human 
Services in facilitating appropriate adult-supervised liv- 
ing arrangements for all minor parent TANF recipients 
through ongoing observation and evaluation of their 
current living arrangements and through the provision 
of intensive case' management. Case management con- 
sists of frequently scheduled home visitation focused 
on family budgeting, health care, nutrition, parenting 
education and life-skills development to promote the 
long-term economic independence and well-being of 
the minor parent and her children. This includes access 
to programs where participants learn and practice pre- 
employment/ work maturity skills and where they 
explore vocational options and participate in communi- 
ty work experience settings matching their skills and 
interests. 

teach Independent living skills, it is also important for 
minor mothers to interact perhaps say, with each 
other for support and learning opportunities. 
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VII. WELFARE AND CHILD WELFARE INTERFACE ISSUES 



The TANF adult-supervised living requirement encour- 
ages a new type of partnership between the welfare 
and child welfare systems in many communities 
across the country. The TANF provision requires wel- 
fare officials to make determinations about the appro- 
priateness and safety of home environments — a task 
traditionally falling to child welfare officials. For this 
reason, state and community officials of these two 
systems are beginning to work together to share 
resources and expertise. As we point out below, how- 
ever, there are issues associated with these partner- 
ships. This section discusses ways in which these sys- 
tems are working together, implementation issues 
raised by discussions with welfare staff in select com- 
munities, and foster care strategies for minor mothers 
we observed. 

Emerging Welfare/Child Welfare Partnerships — 
Facilitators and Challenges 

We've seen local welfare and child welfare systems — 
guided by state TANF policy — work together in a 
number of ways: 

• welfare officials refer minor parent cases directly to 
child protective services when TANF eligibility activ- 
ities raise the possibility of abuse and/or neglect. 

The child welfare agency takes over responsibility of 
the client if an allegation is founded. 

• TANF "taps the expertise" of child welfare staff by 
requesting their assistance in assessments of the 
parental home to determine good cause for exemp- 
tions or sharing information as to whether or not 
there have been previous protective service investi- 
gations related to the teen's case. Welfare officials 
then make a determination of what action should be 
taken to best serve the minor parent. 

• TANF can "piggy-back" a system of adult-super- 
vised living onto the child welfare system by identi- 
fying and supporting "mentor" parents, similar to 
foster care parents. For example. New Jersey's 33 



Division of Family Development contracts with three 
non-profit foster care agencies to develop sixty 
adult-supervised placements in anticipation of this 
need. 

In addition to these points, the welfare and child wel- 
fare system share another point in common; our 
informants suggest that minor mothers served by 
both systems have similar characteristics, back- 
grounds and experiences. 

While there are similarities and commonalities across 
the two systems, there are also issues of note: 

• federal, state and local policy suggests that appear- 
ance of an "unsafe" home of a parent, legal 
guardian or adult relative is good cause for not 
requiring a minor mother to live in these arrange- 
ments. It is not clear, however, that a referral to the 
child welfare system is necessary if it is determined 
during eligibility determinations that the parental 
home is unsafe. 

• often the decision to refer to the child welfare 
agency is influenced by the extent to which the fos- 
ter care system can place minor mothers and their 
children together. If there are no such placements 
available welfare staff may be more likely to recom- 
mend that teen parents live on their own, potentially 
with intensive case management. 

• as mentioned in an earlier section, when child wel- 
fare staff carry out assessment activities for welfare 
staff these are considered open child protective 
cases. Some welfare staff felt this was problematic. 

Minor Mother/Child Foster Care Placements 

When it is possible to keep teen parents and. their chil- 
dren together, child welfare agencies have addressed 
the placement of minor parents in two ways: through 
placement in specialized foster homes and in group 
homes. Below is a brief summary of issues related to 
each model. 
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Vn. Welfare and Child Welfare Interface Issues (continued) 



FOSTER HOMES 

Specialized foster homes and private residences serv- 
ing young mothers and their children share similar 
benefits and challenges. Benefits include: 

• a family atmosphere; 

• opportunity for modeling of acceptable and appro- 
priate behaviors; and 

• the ability to target recruitment to specific geo- 
graphic areas. 

One challenge associated with foster homes for teen 
parents and their children is recruitment of homes 
willing to care for a teen parent and a child. Several 
child welfare providers indicated that first, it is difficult 
to recruit and retain foster parents for teenagers. Add 
to this young babies and the challenge is even 
greater. Foster care agencies and foster parents alike 
have significantly more responsibilities in dealing with 
young families. 

Another challenge associated with supporting young 
families in foster homes is the lack of control of the 
environment and what actually happens in the home. 
This comes into play particularly as it relates to teach- 
ing/modeling good parenting skills and behaviors. 

While foster families are screened and trained to carry 
out such activities, there are differences in their abili- 
ties to serve teen parents and their children. As one 
provider suggested to us, "foster parents work all day 
like everyone else. Do we really expect them to come 
home and "teach" parenting skills after a long day of 
work?" For this reason, it is important to link teen par- 
ents that are in foster homes with outside supports to 
build parenting and independent living s/c///sExhibit 
VII. I highlights one programmatic approach to link fos- 
ter care minor mothers to critical services. 



A third challenge facing foster parents working with 
minor mothers is how to support the teen in her par- 
enting responsibility without parenting the young 
child. Providers indicated that conflicts can arise and 
foster parents must learn how to respect the role of 
minor mothers. 

Many of the challenges raised above can be 
addressed through training and support for this spe- 
cial group of foster care providers. Discussions with 
sponsors of minor parent/child foster care programs 
suggest that training should include the following: 

• adolescent development; 

• factors related to teen pregnancy and parenting, 
including the incidence of abuse and neglect among 
this population, educational issues facing this popu- 
lation including Title IX rights and challenges facing 
the children of teen parents; 

• child health and development; and 

• facilitating good parenting and independent living 
skills. 

Sponsors of such efforts suggest that training foster 
parents in groups that allow for peer exchange and 
sharing is critical. 

GROUP HOMES 

Group homes are also available to serve teen parents 
and their babies. Many of the facilities we visited have 
been in existence for quite some time and serve as 
models for second chance homes now being devel- 
oped to support TANF minor mothers in need of 
adult-supervised living. Given this, the benefits and 
challenges of foster care group homes are similar to 
those of congregate facilities for broader populations 



EXHIBIT VIM 

Unking Minor Mothers in Foster Care to Services 

The Specialized Mother/Baby Foster Care Program 
operated by the Lula Belle Stewart Center in Detroit, 
Ml., provides a variety of therapeutic activities and serv- 
ices designed to enable a minor mother to keep her 
child as well as improve their overall quality of life. 



Teens are linked to parenting classes, support groups 
after care services — these are coordinated through a 
team of the program Supervisor, Social Worker, 
Licensing Worker, foster parent and a Social Work 
Assistant. All services are directed to the teen, her child 
as well as her family to address the issues and/or situa- 
tions which made foster care placement necessary. 
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VII. Welfare and Child Welfare Interface Issues (continued) 



as described in Section V. Among other benefits they 
offer the: 

• supervision necessary to support younger teen 
mothers; 

• structure to provide regular instruction in areas 
such as parenting; and 

• an opportunity to keep a close eye on the children. 

Similarities in the areas of challenges and/or service 
barriers also apply. One being the issue of "aging 
out" of the system with no where to go. However, 
several providers in a western state mentioned a chal- 
lenge of these facilities that is different from those 
mentioned for homes serving other teen parent popu- 
lations — inadequate reimbursements provided by the 
child welfare system to care for two residents. In one 
program we visited the state reimbursement for the 
child is six times less than that for the minor mother. 

In addition, requirements of a licensed child place- 
ment agency in this state bring staffing requirements 
that are extremely costly. 



Considerations for States and Communities 

There are several issues that warrant the attention of 
state and local welfare and child welfare officials rela- 
tive to the implementation of the adult- supervised liv- 
ing rule: 

• explore whether clarification is necessary as to 
when a referral should be made to the child welfare 
system. This primarily centers on what an eligibility 
worker, or minor parent case manager, should do if 
there is a good cause exemption based on the 
"appearance of a unsafe home." Is this an automat- 
ic referral or can a welfare official just exempt a 
teen and approve her assistance? 

• in those situations where all assessments to deter- 
mine good cause are carried out by child welfare, 
consider the impact this might have on the young 
parent or her child. Is there a need to classify these 
cases in a different way? 

• periodically review what it costs to adequately shel- 
ter and support double foster care placements. Are 
state foster care reimbursements adequate to pro- 
vide the intensive, supportive environments that 
minor parents and their children need? 

These are basic issues that warrant the attention of all 
officials. 
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VIII. CONCLUSIONS AND NEXT STEPS 



This section of the report summarizes major issues of 
the minor parent adult-supervised living rule as well 
as recommendations and next steps for key groups 
including federal, state and local public officials and 
their staff, as well as private funders interested in sup- 
porting young families. 

Major Issues in Implementation and the Provision of 
Adult-Supervised Living for Minor Mothers and Their 
Children 

First we summarize issues relative to implementation 
of the rule, followed by Issues specific to addressing 
the housing needs of young families in different ways. 
Major implementation issues fall into four broad areas 
including: 

• the lack of Information on minor mothers and the 
Impact of this rule. 

Communities often do not have accurate data on the 
number of minor mothers on TANF as well as the 
number of minor mothers who are in need of adult- 
supervised living. In addition, states/communities are 
not documenting what happens to teens who apply 
for assistance and are denied due to this rule. 

• the lack of understanding and awareness about the 
provision and Its exemptions. 

For example, there is concern that minor mothers are 
not fully aware that there are exemptions to living 
with a parent, guardian or relative and that there may 
be residential programs In the community for which 
they are eligible. In addition, the non- 

profit provider system is not fully Informed on this 
rule and associated processes. As a result, they can- 
not adequately inform young mothers on these 
issues. 

• inconsistency in implementation resulting from a 
lack of supports for, and the discretion of, individual 
staff. 



TANF staff are taking on new responsibilities. State 
and local policy provides some guidance, however, 
staff have some discretion on many aspects of imple- 
mentation. For example, while the federal law allows 
for minor mothers to live with a parent, guardian or 
adult relative, some welfare staff may "emphasize" 
living with one over the other. Another area where 
there is discretion is determining when a referral to 
child welfare is necessary in the instances of what 
appears to be an "unsafe home." 

• system interface issues, i.e., how different parts of 
the system work together. 

In many communities, responsibilities for implemen- 
tation are shared among multiple partners (several 
divisions within welfare, between welfare and child 
welfare, etc.). We found that partners can approach 
the implementation of the rule in different ways and 
have different philosophies about what they do. 
Another example is the lack of follow-up on referrals 
for minor mothers and their families at critical junc- 
tures of the process (i.e., referrals to counseling for re- 
united families; to case management or community 
supports for those denied assistance or who cannot 
apply, etc.) 

Another set of challenges were identified relative to 
providing adult-supervised living for those who can- 
not live at home with a parent, guardian or adult rela- 
tive. They include: 

• major funding barriers. 

This includes a lack of knowledge of funds that exist. 

In addition, the categorical nature of funding is a bar- 
rier — there is a lack of flexible dollars, like TANF and 
HUD homeless funds, that enable a community to 
support all young mothers in need. Another issue 
related to funding is the nature of block grants; while 
TANF is a flexible funding source that may be used to 
build second chance homes and other residential 
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models, these funds are not targeted to supporting 
minor mothers. States can choose not to invest funds 
in this manner. 

♦ regulatory barriers. 

These include licensing requirements for program 
providers who provide residential services particularly 
to the youngest minor mothers. States set age limits 
for when a child placement agency license is neces- 
sary -- it can be costly for programs to meet licensing 
standards. 

♦ the lack of housing options for teens with different 
needs and experiences. 

Only a few communities that we are aware of have 
models that provide varied levels of structure and 
supervision. Again, this is clearly linked to funding 
and resource issues in addition to the lack of knowl- 
edge on behalf of the community as to the varied 
housing needs of this population. In addition, all of 
the communities are struggling with the lack of 
options minor parents have after they reach age 18. 

These challenges and issues require new partnerships 
and investments to support the healthy growth and 
development of young families. Below are potential 
next steps and recommendations for key audiences. 

Recommendations and Next Steps 

The above-mentioned issues raise a number of impli- 
cations — states and communities are challenged by 
the new welfare policy and we see a need for provid- 
ing assistance in a number of areas. While this report 
identifies a host of concerns regarding the adult- 
supervised living rule, there are some basic areas of 
understanding and agreement. For example, there is 
little argument that the TANF minor parent provisions 
aim to facilitate the self-sufficiency of young families 
and that minor mothers should be in supervised set- 
tings. However obtaining this goal can only occur 
when there are strategies in place to provide minors 
with the resources they need to comply with these 



requirements; this includes access to safe, supportive 
housing and a range of educational options to comply 
with the school provisions?^ in addition, the TANF 
minor mother policies require new supports to the 
systems responsible for implementing them. 

With these issues in mind, the following activities are 
critical (in addition to the very specific recommenda- 
tions identified throughout the text relative to imple- 
mentation functions and providing various options of 
adult-supervised living): 

• the welfare system should clarify the intent of the 
rule and how it relates to improving outcomes for 
minor mothers and their children for all entities 
working with young families. 

While most people do agree that minor mothers 
should live in supervised settings, there are mixed 
opinions as to whether this provision is to "punish" 
young mothers, prevent teen pregnancy, deter young 
mothers from getting their own assistance, etc. The 
law states, however, that adult supervision is for the 
purposes of building parenting skills, budgeting and 
others self-sufficiency s/f/7/s.How we describe this rule 
(i.e., the live-at-home requirement) often does not por- 
tray the law's true intent and can influence implemen- 
tation and practice. 

• supports to organize and strengthen the minor par- 
ent provider community to address the needs of 
young families. 

To ensure that minor parents in need of public assis- 
tance and safe supportive housing receive these serv- 
ices, many agencies must work together including 
welfare, child welfare, schools, health care providers, 
housing and community-based service providers. 

This does not just require resources — states actually 
can use available TANF surplus funds to support such 
collaboration. In addition, states and communities 
also need information about how these issues are 
addressed across the country. Communities would 
benefit tremendously from technical assistance and 
facilitation around these issues as well as planning 




For more information on how to support schools in their efforts to serve minor mothers relative to the TANF 
school provisions, see SchoohBased Programs for Adolescent Parents and Their Young Chiidren. Overcoming 
Barriers and Challenges to Implementing Comprehensive School-Based Services. CAPO, October 1994. 
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VIII. Conclusions and Next Steps (continued) 



funds to develop comprehensive visions and action 
strategies. 

• support the development of data and management 
information systems that provide information nec- 
essary to implement effectively. 

Communities don't know the extent of need for alter- 
native housing among minor mothers. While minor 
parents may be able to find housing to meet the 
requirements of the law, communities still report this 
is a transient population. As such, communities need 
tools and strategies to understand the true need and 
size of this issue. In addition, welfare systems need to 
build the capacity to document implementation expe- 
riences relative to this rule as well as the scope and 
size of the TANF minor parent population (in nested 
cases or with their own case). 

• support to state and local welfare systems In their 
new roles. 



Welfare staff are taking on a new responsibility — 
child placement. There are a host of issues associated 
with this role and some concern among welfare staff 
as to their ability to carry out these activities. Many 
would may benefit from periodic discussions and/or 
training on these issues. Specifically, supports may be 
provided to staff that are responsible for conducting 
home assessments. There are many reasons why wel- 
fare officials may consider investing in minor parent 
case managers. 

• create funding models that coordinate flexible funds 
(like TANF and HUD homeless funds) with categori- 
cal resources to build a range of safe supportive 
housing which contributes to the desired outcomes 
for young families. 

Funding is a major barrier — communities are inter- 
ested in building residential models but are limited by 
resources. More analysis and exploration is necessary 
to determine the best ways to use existing funds, in 
lieu of additional resources for states in this area. 

Without these or similar investments, the TANF feder- 
al requirements are punitive measures that prohibit 
young families from reaching their full potential. 
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